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his neat records, was puzzled hy the Quaker dates,
but he laughed as he read " 12th mo., 6th," or " 2d
day evening," and said he had no objection to this
kind of date, " but Friend Whittier must be here
to interpret."

In his later life the Quaker was shown in his
dress only in his coat, all other clothing being' in
the prevailing fashion. This coat of black broad-
cloth was cut in the orthodox Quaker style. The
Philadelphia tailor who supplied him during his
residence in that city in 1838-1840, sent him from
time to time all the coats he wore for the remainder
of his life, without the slightest change in style or
measurement.

Of innovations in the methods of Quakerism he
would say, " Our folks have got to talking too
much; they even want a glass of water on the
table, and some of them want singing in the meet-
ings. I tell them if they want singing, they must
get the world's folks to do it for them,, for two
hundred years of silence have taken all the sing
out of our people."

The skill and sagacity Mr. Whittier had shown
in his editorial work upon political journals, in
managing conventions, and in influencing legisla-
tion, together with the earnestness of his advocacy
of the reforms then demanding attention, gave him
prominence among the men who decided upon the
necessity of a third party, since neither of the great
national parties dared grapple with the issues pre-
sented by the aroused conscience of the nation.

In 1834, James G. Birney, a Kentucky slave.